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FINAL REPORT 



HEAD START EVALUATION 



INTRODUCTION 

In the suinmer of 1965^ the Associated “XM-yWHA's of Greater 
New York conducted two Head Start programs for a total of eight 
weeks each. These programs were initiated in response to grov/ing 
recognition [c.f.> for example C. Deutsch, 19625 M. Deutsch, 1963^1 
1964 ; Feldman, 1964 ] of the need for pre-school programs serving 
disadvantaged children. These children lack many of the basic 
skills necessary if the school experience is not to be one of 
failure and frustration. Coming from homes which are crovrded, 
often lacking a father, barren in both quantity and quality of 
stimulating play materials, and in which children seldom receive 
individualized attention from the mother, they have not matured, 
socially or cognitively. For example, it has been suggested that 
the noise level in these homes is so high that. the children's in- 
attention is often adaptive, and thus is reinforced^ their atten- 
tion span and their capacity for auditory discrimination suffers 
as a result.. Since they cannot as readily distinguish subtle dif- 
ferences in sounds, they have greater difficulty than middle class 
children in conprehending v/hat a teacher, for instance, actually 
says. Highly related to this is the finding that these children 
enter school v/ith a deficit in concept formation and general vocab 
ulary. 

The summer programs were designed to offset, or overcome. 



some of these deficits among children from disadvantaged homes, 
who were scheduled for public school kindergarden or the first 
grade classes starting in the fall of I965. Specifically, the 
aim of the programs was to offer the participants a pre-school 
experience which would help them to learn about the demands of 
school and teacher, to develop their social skills through parti- 
cipation in ah organized group experience v/ith their peers, and to 
increase the level of their cognitive skills through participation 
in a wide variety of interesting and stimulating play activities. 

In recognition of these program goals, the evaluation aims of 
this research were to measure changes which might be attributed to 
participation in the Head Start program. In the following specific 
areas : 

1] Cognitive functioning.. 

2] Patterns of play and the use of play materials. 

3] The children I s fantasies about their peers and 
about adults. 

't 

As originally envisaged, the evaluations were to be based 
upon data collected just prior to the initiation of program, and 
again just prior to the termination of program, eight weeks later. 
Unfortunately, notification of the grant award came after program 
had been initiated so that the collection of "pre” and “post” data 
was not possible. Instead, as will be discussed hi the “Methods 
and Procedures” section of this report, all of the Head Start par- 
ticipants and a matched’ group of controls were tested at the end 
of program and again in a follow-up in Hovemeber, two months after 
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the beginning- of school. The use of controls satisfied the aims 
of the evaluation in terms of measuring changes which could be 
attributed to Head Start participation. The follow-up -phase of 
the study was an outgrowth of our belief that the effects of pro- 
gram might be latent and that, therefore, they might become mani- 
fest to a greater degree after e:^osure to school. In other 
words, the Head Start program was regarded as a mediating vari- 
able vjhich, because of its en^hasis on such factors as attention 
span, cooperation, and successful con 5 >letion of goals, would en- 
able the participants to get more out of the initial school ex- 

t 

perience which would in turn, reinforce tendencies toward better 
performance on the various study measures. 

METHOD AND PROCEDURE 
1. Sample ; 

All of the children who were participants in the Head Start 
programs of the Bronx River and East Tremont YM-YP/HA»s for the 
full eight weeks of the Head Start program were studied (N=36). 

In addition a matched group of children who served as controls 
(Ns=6o) were also studied. The larger sample of control children 
was obtained in order to offset possible attrition by the time of 
the follow-up study done in November, 1965. 

The Head Start children v;ho were scheduled for entrance into 
the public school system in September, 1965 had no prior school 
experience. It was expected originally that the control group 



would be selected from the Head Start waiting list. However, it 
was found that there were only 12 children on this waiting list. 
The recruitment of a matched control group was then accomplished 
in a combination of ways. First, the waiting lists from several 
neighborhood day care centers and one public school were used^ 
however these proved of little value, particularly as a number of 
families had moved, and many had no telephones and were not at 
home during the day and were suspicious of callers in the evening. 
An extensive mailing [see attached pamphlet] also proved unre- 
warding, as did a Community Organization approach. Involving the 
cooperation of indigenous leadership. 

Ultimately, therefore, three college graduates who had been 
trained by the Pro^Ject Director in the testing procedures, to- 
gether V7ith three young indigenous male escorts, went through the 
neighborhoods, into the playgrounds, and into the homes. In this 
way the sample of 6o control children finally was obtained. 

The Head Start and control groups were matched along the 
dimensions of age, sex, ethnic background, previous schooling, 
number of siblings living at home, the presence or absence of the 
father and mother, and the education and occupation of the major 

i 

/ 

wage earner. The two groups, control and participant, had been 
selected on the basis of age, and lack of any previous organized 
school exeerience. Hence, by definition they were identical in 
these respects: none of the children had had any previous 

school experience, and the mean age in each group was five years 
and five months. 



In terms of the other dimensions the two groups also were 
highly comparable. Chi-square tests performed on each of the 
dimensions supports the comparability of the samples. 



Table 1. The result of the Chi-square analyses of the matching 
variables between the Head Start and control gro p^^. 



Dimension 


f 

DP 


X2 


P ^ 


Sex 


1 


.1632 


NS 


Ethnicity : 

includ. PR 


3 


9.549 


p / .05 


exclud. PR 


2 


0 


Sib 


Occupatioh 


i 7 


6.280 1 


U—Ji ^ 


Education 


6 


1 

11.933 j 


NS 


Father Present 


I 2 


2.425 


NS 


Mother Present 


f 

: 2 


4.713 ' 


NS 


Siblings in Home 


! 7 


49.653 





As will be noted from inspection of Table 1, the controls dif- 
fered from the Head Start participants only in the number of 
siblings in the home, and the number of Puerto Ricans, which was 
greater among the Head Start participants than among the controls. 
The number of siblings does not seem to be a crucial variable by 
itself. Since it might be expected that Puerto Rican children 
will do more poorly on a set of English language cognitive tests 
than non- Puerto Ricans, the significantly greater number of 
Puerto Ricans in the Head Start group leaves them at a disadvan- 
tage in relation to the controls and thus works against our hy- 
pothesis. Hence, this difference appears not to have been 
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crucial for the present study* 



2. l*estlng Schedule * 

As will he discussed later in this section, there were 
three general types of measures used in this study: cognitive 

measures, observational measures of behavior change, and measures 
of fantasy productions based upon an original projective device. 
The cognitive measures and the projective device were presented 
to both the participant and control groups during the last two 
weeks of August, a time corresponding with the end of the eight- 
v?eek Head Start program* 

The observation procedure was applied to participants 
only, taking place during the Head Start program hours, for tv/o 
weeks at the beginning (Time I) and two weeks at the end (Time 
II) of program* 

The retesting in November involved only the cognitive and 
projective measures and was done in the public schools. All the 
children *3 parents or guardians had been asked, at the time of 
the first testing, which school they thought their children would 
attend. Each child in. the study, both participant and control, 
was then checked at that school to see if he was actually at that 
school. Parents of children whom we could not locate received 
self-addressed postcards requesting that they provide information 
as to how the children could be reached. 

It was fortunate that the size of the control group v/as ori- 
ginally greater than that of the Head Start group. Of the origi- 
nal 60 children seen as part of the control group in August, only 



i 
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dj ‘x*^:ns«'\i.n 0 d l)y Nov6irib6r* Nin6 of i/hs cthor 3^ cliiXdr©!! wer© on s 
waiting list for ©ntrance into school but had not actually started* 
These children were not retested since the rationale for the 
follow-up related specifically to the examination of the differ- 
ences between Head Start and control children following exposui^ 
to school * Since these children had not been exposed to school, 
they could hot be used to test the hypothesis. The other twenty- 
two children either had moved, and their families had left no for- 
warding addresses, or the families did not respond to our mail- 
ings and their names could not be found at any public school in 
the area. 

Among the Head Start group, seven of the original 3^ child- 
ren were not retested. Of these seven, four were not yet in 
school and one had been out of school virtually since the begin- 
ning of- the school year because of illness. The other tv/o child-^ 
ren were retested but were excluded, on a random basis, for the 
data analyses so as to facilitate con 5 )utation through the main- 

I 

tenance of equal cell N*s. 

One point should be re-iterax^ed here: inasmuch as pre and 
post measures were not possible due to the exigencies of time, 
the evaluation of the immediate impact of Head Start participa- 
tion was made upon a comparison of participants^ and controls* 
scores on the tests used, at the end of program. Inasmuch as 
these groups differed only in respect to their having participa* 
ted in the program, any differences found at the time of testing 
were attributed to participation. 



Data gathering instruments 
A, Measures of cognitive functioning . 

In view of the nature of the program, interest 
focussed on such aspects of cognitive functioning as 
attention span, abstract thinking. Judgment, perception, 
vocabulary, visual-motor organization and auditory 
discrimination. The tests selected to tap these areas 
were; certain sub-tests of the Stanford Binet, the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the Seguln Form Board 
of The Arthur Point Scale, and the Wepman Test of Audi- 
tory Discrimination.. 

1. The S tanford Binet 

Eleven sub -scales of the Binet were selected 
on the basis of pretesting on a pilot population 
which was of similar socio-economic background to 
our study samples, and whic:h was made available to 
us by the Day Care center of the East Tremont YM- 
YWHA. The sub-scales of the Binet were used not as 
a measure of general intelligence, but rather as 
measures of the areas of interest to the study. 

Hence, rather than obtaining an I Q score, each 

! 

correct answer was assigned arbitrarily one point, 
and the total sub- scale score represented only the 
number of correct answers. The sub-tests selected 

f 

were: 



V 



Incomplete Man 
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VI - 2'. Differences 

3. Mutilated Pictures 
5, Opposite Analogies 
VII - 1- Picture absurdities 
2. Similarities 



4 . 

• 5 . 

6 , 

VIII - 2. 

4 . 



Comprehension IV 
Opposite Analogies III 
Repeating five digits 
Memory 

Similarities and differences 



P-* The Peabody Picture^ Vocabula Test : 

This test was used as a measure of verbal abil- 



ity since it is easily administered, has a high 
reliability and, most important, is suitable 
for use with children who find it difficult to 



express themselves verbally, 

3. The Seguin Form Board 

This was used as a test of visual motor organ- 
ganization. Inasmuch as program participants 
would be exposed to a wide variety of new sti- 
muli in different shapes and sizes, it was ex- 
pected that there would be real inprovement in 
this area. Since visual discrimination is a very 
important skill for reading, and since most 
t .achers expect first graders to be able to 
differentiate among a variety of visual forms. 



k. 



deficits in this function are particularly im- 
portant in terms of inhibiting reading readiness. 

On this test the score received was the num- 
ber of seconds it took to complete the task, fol- 
lowing one trial. 




M. Deutsch, 1963] have found a positive relation- 
ship between the capacity to discriminate sounds 
and reading ability. Moreover, it is difficult 
for the child to feel Interested in what is going 
on if he is not really sure of what is being 
said. It was felt that for many of these child- 
ren it would be their first opportunity to hear 
English spoken slowly, clearly, and directly to 
them for sustained periods of time, such as 



during story reading* 

The Wepman test was used as a measure of 

auditory discrimination. The examiners read 
forty pairs of words and the child gave a judg- 
ment of “same” or "different” after each pair. 
The children had their eyes closed so that lip 
reading would he impossible. 



All of the children in the Head Start and control 
groups were tested in individual sessions. Each of 
the measures, except the Wepman which proved too 



difficult a test for the children and which, for this 
reason, was not re-administered, was given to each 
child at the end of the program [in August] and again 
during the month of Novemher* All of the testing was 
done hy the three graduate students who were trained in 
the exact administration and scoring procedures for 
each test hy the principal investigator. 

The Ohservational Schema 

In order to test the hypothesis that participation 
in the Head Start program would increase the children's 
social skills and their ability to use play materials 
creatively and constructively, a structured observation- 
al schema for observation of children at play was uti- 
lized. This ohservational schema had been developed 
previously for the study of individual children in 
groups [D. Holmes, 1964 , 1965]. For the purposes of 
the present study this schema was revised hy the addi- 
tion of seventeen new categories. The revised schema 
is appended to this report. The observations were 
carried out at the beginning of program, in the first 
two weeks of July, and again at the end of program, in 
the last two weeks of August. Each Head Start child 
was observed for ten 10 -minute sessions, five at the 
beginning and five again at the end of the program. The 
observations were carried out by two people trained in 

I 

the use of the observational schema. In order to avoid 



observer bias insofar as possible, particularly the 
"halo effect”, each child was observed by each of the 
two observers, on a random basis , In addition, the ob- 
servation periods were randomized further so that each 
child was observed at different times of the day and 
during different activities. The observers accompanied 
the children wherever they went, remaining as unobtru- 
sive as possible. Experience Indicated that, after one 
or two periods, the children no longer noticed the ob- 
server, apparently regarding her as a necessary part of 
the environment .- 

Each of the number columns of Part A of the sched- 
ule, 1 through 20, represents one interaction. In or- 
der to complete Part A of the schedule, the observer 
checked off those behaviors manifested by tbe subject 
during the complete interaction. As soon as the inter- 
action was completed, the observer moved to the next 
column, and so on. In order to complete Part B of the 
schedule, the observer watched a child for the entire 
ten minute period and after it was over gave one over- 
all rating, along each of the seventeen dimensions, for 
the entire observation period. A check of inter-rater 
reliability was made by having one child observed simul- 
taneously by both observers on several occasions; the 
resulting reliability estimate was . 83 , which v/as high- 
ly significant for the N of interactions observed. 
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Fantasy Productions 

in order to test the hjpothesis that the program 
would have a positive effect on, and enrich the fanta 
sies of the children about peers, adults and play ac- 
tivities in general, three pictures were drawn espe-r 

cially for the study. 

The set Of three pictures was presented to each 
Head Start and control child in the same test session 



as the cognitive tests, coming at the end of the hat 
tery. l?4e children were sin^ily asked to tell a story 
following the standard TAT instuuctions, about what 
was happening In each picture. Their stories were 
recorded verbatim and were later scored. The pictures 
and the manual for the scoring of the stories are ap- 



pended to this report. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION ; 

1, The Cognitive Tests 

As has been noted previously, whereas the analysis of the 
data collected during the initial round of testing, in August, 
had been based upon a san®le of an H of 36 among the partici- 
pants and 60 among the controls, the final, comprehensive data 
analyses were based upon only those subjects, both control and 
participant, who had completed both rounds of tests. The ques- 
tion then became relevant as to whether the final evaluation was 
based upon a representative sample of the original participants. 



or whether only the "cream of the crop", especially among the 
controls;, had been available for the second testing. There were 
two ways to test for this. First, it was necessary to re-test 
along the matching dimensions to find whether the san^ples were 
still coEoparable, and conparable to the original samples. Using 
a Chi-Square analysis, the samples again were found to be com- 
parable, except with regard to ethnicity and the number of sib- 
lings, both with each other In Time II, and with the original 
san^les used in Time I, 

The second method for determining the conparability of the 
Time I and the Time II sau5)les was to do a retrospective analy- 
sis, along the cognitive test dimensions, of the reconstituted 
san5>le. This involved singling out those individuals used in 
the final analysis, both participants and controls, and re- 
computing the Time I cognitive test scores using only these 
subjects, and comparing the results of these analyses with the 
results of the original analyses. If the samples were not dif- 
ferent, one would expect no significant differences between the 
means obtained originally and the Time I means calculated on 
the basis of this reconstituted saiq;>le. This was, in fact, 
the case, as an examination of Table 2 , below, demonstrates 
clearly. 



er|c 



Table 2# 



Means. N*s and SD«s of each of the cognitive test 
scores in Time I, based upon original sample and 
final sample^ together with the results of t- tests 
of differences. 



a. For Stanford Bihet Scores 

. (Original Sample 



Final sampx^ 



i 


N 


1 MEAN 


i SD ! 


N 


i MEAN ' SD i j • . 


1- 

1 

Participant 


36 


; 18.92 


i 9.81 ' 


29 


' 20.41 '10.281.593, NS ’ 
4 j — — \ ^ 


Control i 

1 


60 


1 11.68 


I 7.42 


29 


i 13.03 8.03!. 762} NS , 



b. For PPVT Scores 



; Original sample 



Final bampie” 




c. For Seguin Scores 




36 , 57.00 
i 57 I 82.51' 



28.72 


27 


38.05 


. 27 



55.00i 26.52! .4691 NS 
07 NS 



71 -*^0 



On the basis of these data, it' is apparent that the reduced sam. 
pie used in the follow-up analyses was comparable to, and rep- 
resentative of^ the original sample. 
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Tabie* 3 shows the meaiij standard deviation, and result of the 
t-test for each test in the battery at the time of the August 

Testing (Time !)• 



Table 3. Mean, standard deviation, number subjects, and P 
level for each test at the time of the First Testing, 



TEST 


M j 


SD ! 

I 




p 


Stanford-Binet 
Head Start~" 
1 Control 


18.92 

11.68 


9.81 

7.42 


60 


P /__.0005 
• I 


PsPcV-Tc 

Head Start 
Control 


92.12 

76.60 


18.21 
: 16.88 


: i 

33 

60 1 


1 i 

[ P /_.0005 j 

1 


.Seguin 

I!ead Start 
Control 


57.00 

82.51 


28.72 

38.05 


36 

57 


p ^.0005 


V 

Wepman 

Head Start 
Control 


16.03 

16.50 


12.53 

6.38 


36 

50 


1 1 

NS I 

1 

: i 



Inspection of the data in Table 3 shovxs that the Head 
Start children did significantly better than the controls on the 
Stanford-Binet scales, the PPVT, and the Seguin. However, no 
such difference was found in terms of Ifepman scores. This is 
not surprising for, as Deutsch and Wepman [personal communica- 
tions] have suggested, it seems that this test is not appropri- 
ate for children of this age who come from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. During testing, it was apparent that the children did 
not understand the tasks and that, therefore, their responses 
v/ere made on a chance basis. In view of the apparent inappro- 
priateness of the test, its use was discontinued in the follow- 



up. 
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Prior to con5)arlng the means of the different groups, in- 
eluding the scores of tests given at the time of follow-up, an 
analysis of variance was undertaken for ea h of the three cogni- 
tive tests used. It should, he noted that the N represented here 
includes only those subjects, both participants and controls, 
who completed the entire battery on both occasions [N=29 among 
both participants and controls, except for the Seguin, where 
N=27 for both groups]. 

Table 4, Results of the analyses of variance conducted on 
the cognitive test data. 



a, Binet Scores 



SOURCE 


SS 


df 


MS 


P P 


Between Times 


4,569 


1 


4,569 


60.12 ^.01 


Between Status 


961 


1 


961 


12.65 /_.oi 


Times x Status 


77 


1 


77 


1.01 NS 


Error ' 


8.524 


112 


76 




b, Peabody (PPVT) 


Scores 








SOURCE 


SS 


df 


MS 


F P 


Between Times 


3,X76 


1 


3,176 


11.34 


Between Status 


2,561 


1 


2,561 


9.15 Z_ .01 


Times x Status 


1,291 

> » 


1 


1,291 


4.61 /_.05 


Error 


31.409 


112 


280 




c , Seguin Scores 






• 


t 


SOURCE 


_ss 


df 


MS 


P P 


Time 


7,922 


1 


7,922 


10.16 /_.oi 


Status 


7,550 


1 


7,550 


9.68 £..01 


Time x Status 


21 


1 


21 


.03 NS 


Error 


81,130 


104 


780 





I 
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Fo.now.ini; fchl.f* appHioation of the analysis of variance, 
the Pmican Multiple Range Test v/as run for each test, in order 
to determine which differences among the groups were signifi- 
cant, along the dimensions of interest to the study. A tabu- 
lation of the means for each of the groups, for each time of , 
testing, and for each test are entered below in Table 5* 



Table 5. Means and Standard deviations for each group, 
on each test, at both times of testing. 




The results of the Duncan Multiple Range tests are shown 
below in tables 6a, 6b, and 6c. 

I 



ERIC 



t 



Table 6. 
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Results of the application of the Duncan Multiple 
Range test (cT =.05) 



a. For Stanford Binet Scores 



Means 


13.03 


(2) 

B 

20.41 


27.21 


(4) 

D 

31.34 


Shortest 

Significant 

Ranges 


• • 

. 1 

A 13.03 




7.18 


14,18 


18.31 


I Rg=4.59 


B 20.41 






6.80 


10.93 


j R3=4.82 


c 27.21 








4.13 


R4=4.97 

L 














b. For Peabody (PFVT) Scores 

A B 

Means 74.0^ 90.10 


c 

91.17 


D 

93.70 


Shortest 

Significant 

Ranfz:es 


A 7^.03 




16.07 


17.14 


i 

19.67 


1 

R2=8.?8 


B 90.10 






1.07 


3.60 


R3=9.24 


C 9i.l7 


t 






2.53 


■ R4=9.54 I 














c. For Seguin Scores 

A 

Means 37»44 


B 

53.30 _ 


C 

53.70 


D 

71.30 


Shortest 

Significant 

Ranges 


A =37.44 




15.86 


16.26 


33.86 


R2=15.o4 


B= 54.40 






.40 


18.00 


R3=15.83 

1 


c 53.70 








17.60 


i R4=i6.36 



t 



. .'v\ 
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An inspect. i.oii of Table 6 shows the following. With regard to 
M.<. Binet scores^ there was no difference between the 

part.lcipants and controls at the time of retesting, although in 
Time I the controls had scored lower than the participants, 

M. > 1 . ><.»-/«> r», .«? oud i'ai'(;.i<?1panfcs did not do as well .in 



Time I as in Time II. 

With regard to the PPVT scores, the controls* scores were 
lower in Time I than in Time II, while the participants* scores 
reir/a.1ijftd bha same, over time, and were matclied by the controls 
in Time II, although they had been higher in Time I. 

With regard to the Seguin scores, the controls* perfor- 
mance was worse [higher score] in Time I than either their per- 
formance in Time II or the participants* performance in Time I 
or Time II. Further, although there was no difference, between 
the. scores of the participants in Time I and the controls in 
Time II, the participants in Time il did better than they had in 
Time I, and better than the controls at either time. 

These results indicate that, by the time of the retest, the 
differences between the participants and controls were signifi- 
cant only with regard to the Seguin Test. While not signifi- 
cant, the results on the Binet and the PFVT lie in the predic- 
ted direction, i.e., the test scores of participants are some- 
what higher in both cases. 

The significant difference on the Seguin may be taken as 
a possible Indication that early enrichment and practice in a 
motor skill, i.e., one that is non-verbal, is more likely to have 



lasting effects. On the other hand, most of the findings per- 
taining to the cognitive tests are of borderline significance 
or non-significance [using an alpha level Of .05], and the 
Seguin finding may represent only a chance departure from border- 

line non- significance. 

In any event, the results indicate tlcst the latent effects 
predicted, i.e., that the differences between participants ana 
controls would become more profound after two months of school, 
were not found. Rather, the results indicate that, while initial 
differences are striking, the effects of this tvjo-month program 
were not lasting in terms of maintained superiority of the par 
ticipant sample. 

In light of the significant changes, over time in both 
groups, on nearly every test, it seems likely that either there 
has been a strong px*actice effect on these tests, or that con- 
siderable maturational growth has taken place during this time. 

An argument against a practice effect is that a significant 
change occurred in PPVT scores among the controls. Since an al- 
ternate form of the test was used at the time of the retesting, 
the change on the part of the control group seems to be a gen- 
uine representation of growth rather than the effects of practice. 

It is interesting to speculate as to the meaning of the 
findings on the Peabody) i.e., this is an intelligence test 
and the Head Start children made no gain subsequent to the end 
of the Head Start proejrara, whereas the control children made a 
rather dramatic gain. These findj.nfys .gtiggest that, with a 
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suddftn and dramatic impact, it is possible to increase a chM*s 
I Q rather quickly, hut that beyond a certain point increased 
impact does not' increase the I Q» Thus, while the oeginning of 
school dramatically raised the I Q of the control children, who 
were being exposed to this sort of situation for the first time, 

• it did not further raise the I Q Scores of the Head Start child- 
ren who had already been exposed to a similar situation. These 
findings arc not ■very suiprising# As will be discussed later, 
a seven-week program appears extremely short in terms of effect 
ing profound and lasting cognitive changes, and thus these re- 
sults cannot bo taken as a basis for evaluat-toS the potential 
of longer- range Head Start pmgTQflis, 

2. T he Observational fata ; 

The analysis of the observation data wa» made the basis 
of thn obcorvationo carried out on 32 children. Although 
children were given the tost battery, four of these childr 
- were net proaent on enough occasions at the very beginning «>nd 
vory end of program to permit inclusion in the observational 
analysis* ?or the purposes of data analysis. Part A of the 
schedule was treated aa follows. The total number of time 
of the behaviors occurred during each block of five oba^rvatl 
periods, among all Individuals, was divided by the t^tal nmh<^i 
of individuals. In this ma?wer^ the mean number of time:- that 
each behavior occurred was obtained^ for both the first five 
(timo I) and the last five (time II) observations. In ease.^, 
the data were corrected for ths number of Interaction^ taking, 
place. Tabic 7 pre.-ents the meane> predicted direction of cha.,g^ 
and t.-val'j.c3 for the data obtained fi'om Pai't A of the p^.liednle ^ 



Table 7 
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Means of individual total scores and t-values for observational data 
(Part A) collected at the beginning (Time I) and the end (Time II) 
of the Head Start Program. (An asterisk (*) denotes change in the 
positive direction.) 



TOTAL NUMBER INTERACTIONS 
Interaction Involves Leader 
Initiator: Subject 
Initiator: Other 
Initiator: Leader 

ORIENTATION 

External Manifest Goal 
Social Goal Solidarity 
Non-Purposive 
Responding 

EXPRESSED SELF-ESTEEM 
Lacking 
Realistic 

Unrealistically Great 

REACTION TO FRUSTRATION 
Withdrawal 
Aggression ■ 

Goal Substitution 
Perseveration 
Other Appropriate 
Other Inappropriate 

EMOTION 
Negative 
Positive 
No emotion 

TERMINATOR 
Subj ect 
Other 

GOAL REACHED 
Yes 
No 

No Apparent Goal 



Time 


Time 


Pred. 


Actual 






I 


II 


Change 


Change 


t 


p** 


32.72 


30.78 


* 


- 


1.259 


NS 


13.31 


14.00 


* 


•k 




NS 


18.36 


18.30 


• 


- 


r 1 


NS 


12.27 


12.40 


• 


* 


/ 1 


NS 


5.51 


5.20 






/ 1 


NS 


15.11 


15.30 


* 


* 


/ 1 


NS 


12.98 


14.70 


* 


* 


1.710 


.05 


1.68 


.68 


- 


- 


6.46 


.01 


4.39 


2.30 


— 




4.18 


.01 


1.25 


.84 






1,05 


NS 


28.10 


29.40 


* 


* 


2.13 


.05 


1.94 


1.60 




•• 


/ 1 


NS 


1.43 


.90 


mm 




1.29 


-NS 


6.96 


5.30 


- 


- 


1.96 


.05 


.91 


.60 


* 


- 


/ 1 


NS 


1.60 


1.00 


- 


- 


1.890 


.05 


9.15 


15.80 


•k 


* 


4.380 


.01 


.41 


.10 


- 


•* 


1.480 


NS 


7.36 


5.30 


. 




2.71 


.01 


16.91 


20.00 


ic 


* 


2.43 


. 05 


’7. 18 


6.40 


* 


— 


L 1 


NS 


15.61 


14.30 


ic 




1.301 


NS 


16.82 


18.00 


•* 


* 


1.298 


NS 


20.69 


24.50 


* 


* 


3.97 


.01 


8.06 


6.10 


- 


- 


2.86 


.01 


3.90 


2.00 


- 


- 


3.13 


.01 



** Tests were made on the basis of 31 df, throughout. 

Where change was in the predicted direction, a 1-tailed test was used. 
Where change was in the direction opposite to the predicted, a 2-tailed 
test was used. 
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The data analysis of Part B of the schedule was carried 
out as follows. Each individual score on each of the dimensions, 
for each of the five occasions, was added and divided by five in 
order to obtain that individual's average score. Then all of 
the averaged individual scores were added together and divided 
by the total II to obtain the average score for the whole sample 
on each of. the seventeen dimensions. This procedure was followed 
for both Time I and Time II data. Table 8. shows the means, 
predicted direction of change, and t-values for the data obtained 

from Part B of the schedule. 

Inasmuch as the means were correlated, i.e., the same in 
dividuals were observed in Time I and in Time II, statistical 
con 5 )arison of the means centered about an analysis of dxfference 
scores [see for exan^le, Ferguson, 1959 ]• | 



I 



Table 8. 






i 






I' 

I 

I 

I. 
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Means of average individual scores* and t-values for observational data 
(Part B) collected at the beginning (Time I) and the end (Time II) of 
the Head Start Program. (An asterisk (*) denotes change in the 
positive direction.) 



■Question 

Topic 



*^1 ”2 Predicted Actual 

Keyed Avcti Aver. Direction Dir. of 

Direction , Score Score of Change Change 



1. Activity Level 1: Active 

2. Gross V. Fine 4: Fine 



\ 

] Movements 

3. Awkwardness v. 
Grace 

4. Tension Reduc- 
tion through 
Motor Activity 

■ 5. Coping: 

Success 

5 . Relations : 
Animate v. 
Inanimate 

7. Appropriate 
Attention- 
Getting 

8. Communication 

; Mode 

\ 9. Response to 
i Success 

1 10. Response to 
Failure 

11. Goal Directed 



4: Graceful 



4: Non-Motor 

1: Typically 
Succeeds 

1: Animate 



1.90 

2.38 

2.50 



1.51 - (more 

active) 

2.81 * (less 

gross) 

2.92 * (less 

awkward) 



* 

* 



2.62 2.79 



2.15 



1 



1.89 1.88 



* (less 
motor) 

- (more 

success) 

- (more 
animate) 



1: Appropriate 1.76 

4: Verbal 2.64 

4: Positive 3.53 
Affect 

4: Appropriate 2.35 



4: Goal 



2.37 



1.59 - (more 

approp. ) 
2. 94 * (more 

verbal) 
3.68 * (more 

positive ) 
2. 79 * (more 

approp. ) 
3.00 * (more 



* 

* 

* 

* 



t P 
3.166 .01 
3.617 .01 

3.980 .01 



1.21 



NS 



3.895 .01 

L 1 NS 

1.391 NS 
2.364 .05 

1.192 NS 
2.299 .05 

5.421 .01 



’V 1 

% \ 


1 

i V. Random 




Directed 








goal) 






% 


12. Attention Span 


4: 


Lengthy 


2.23 


2.97 


* 


(longer) * 


5.356 


.01 


% 

h. 


l.'J. Investment 


4: 


Much 


2.50 


3.12 


* 


(more * 


5.180 


.01 


t 


of Self 




Investment 






- 


invest. ) 






[t 


14. Creativity 


4: 


Typically 


1.89 


2.36 


* 


(more * 


4.375 


• UJL 


h ' 

r 






Creative 








creative) 






f 


15. Constructive v. 


4; 


Constructive 


3.13 


3.65 


* 


(more * 


4.172 


.01 




Destructive 












construct. ) 






<r 1 

r 


16. Attention Seek- 


















1 ' 


ing V. Auto- 


4: 


Autonomous 


2.92 


3.17 


* 


(more * 


1.802 


.05 




nomous 












autonomous ) 






§ 


17. Appropriateness 




















of Attention- 


1: 


Appropriate 


1.93 


1.87 


- 


(more 


/ 1 


NS 


I- 


Getting from 












approp. ) 






1 


1 Peers 


















1 


























* Scale end-points 


were 1 


and 


4. 







ERIC 

'htfllii1!!lig!lff7lT14U 
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As can be seen readily, from Inspection of Tables T and 8, 
considerable change did take place in the children's behavior, 
both in their Interactions with others and in their relation to 
the play materials provided. In the discussion of the i-esnlts 
wJ.tch follows, only those which were significant will be con- 
sidered; 

T\3ni3.ng novi to the data summarized in Table 7^ i't appar- 
eufc hhah csoup.i.derahle change took place in terms of the Orien 
t.ahi.on of the Interaction"* There was an increase in behavior 
which v^as directed toward a fostering of solidarity^ with a 
marked decrease in random, non-puiposive, and merely passive 
responding behavior* In other words, at the end of program the 
goal of ihe interaction was more likely to be social and affili 
ative, and leas likely to be random or recipient, than at the 
beginning of program* 

In terms of "Self-Esteem" it is interesting to note that 
there were relatively few interactions in which self-esteem was 
either lacking or was unrealistically great* This findings sug- 
gests that the self-esteem of these children, at least as 
measured by a non-personality oriented instrument, is quite 
realistic. Indeed Inspection of the data reveals a far greater 
number of instances in vjhich the expressions of self-esteem were 
quite realistic. It is also encouraging to note that the number 
of these rea31.ehi<: ^^■xpi'er.P/ions did increase during the 

program* 

Inspection of the data pertaining to "Reactions to Frustrax 
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tion", indicates that there were fewer aggressive reactions, 
fevrer instances of perseveration, and an increase in appro- 
priate modes of response "by the end of program. This change is 
particularly important because it suggests that the program v/as 
able to foster growth in terms of the adaptive and coping beha- 
vior which becomes so crucial in the school situation. All 
children must sooner or later be frustratecf by, for instance, 
an inability to understand the teacher *s demands or by the nec- 
essity to v/ait their turn. It is encouraging to note that these 
children have learned to cope with these simple frustrations 
a little more successfully. 

Closely related to this finding is the one v/hich pertains 
to the "Emotions” expressed by the children. By the end of 
program there were fewer instances of negative emotion and sig- 
nificantly more instances of positive emotion. This suggests 
that in spite of all the frustrations and tensions engendered in 
a new situation,' despite the anxiety of separating from their 
mothers, and having to cope with a new group of their peers and 
the strange person of the teacher, the children found a good 
deal of satisfaction in the situation and are nov; perhaps more 
ready to invest the whole school experience with more positive 
affect. 

Finally, the previously discussed finding pertaining to a 
decrease in non-pnvposivR van (horn behavior is supported by the 
data on "Goal Reached”, There vras a significant increase in the 
number of instances in which goals were rcjached, and a Sjgnifi- 
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cant decrease In the number of Instances in which they were not 
reached, and in the nuniber of Interactions in which there was no 
apparent goal. This finding also supports the picture of a more 
successful, striving and adaptive approach to interpersonal 
situations. 

On the basis of the results obtained from Part A of the ob- 
servation schedule, it may be concluded that the progiam fostered 
a movft T>ositive, purposive, prob3.em-solvlng , striving, and adap- 
hive approach in the .children. .Moreover, they seemed happier and 
had a more reaH.istic vievj of their successes than before. 

Turning now to Table 8, it can be seen readily that the 
changes measured by Part B of the obse3r»7ation schedule were con- 
siderable. Out of the seventeen dimensions tapped only five are 
not statistically significant and even these non- significant 
changes are in the predicted direction. However, only those 
twelve which achieved statistical significance will be discussed. 

The "Activity Level" shows a change in the direction of 
greater activity. Since by "activity” was meant an active approach 
to any topic at hand, this supports the finding on Part A of the, 
schedule that the children by the end of program v^ere responding 
in a less passive manner. This implies that they were more com- 
i*»Trhab3.e, both with others and with the play materials, and that 
they could relate to both more fully. 

The sigii1.f3.oaiih3y greaher reliance on "fine" rather than 
"gross" motor activity, and on achievement of "grace” rather 
than"awlcwardness" in movement suggests, once again, a greater 
involvement v/ith bhe manipnlation of inaterJ.als and a greater skill 



in their use. It is not surprising that vjith this greater in- 
crease in motor skill, the children’s realistic self-esteem was 
was enhanced. 

The increase in "Successful Coping" hehavior augments the 
previously discussed finding on Part A of the schedule which 
pertains to the rise in number of goals reached, and the decrease 
in number of goals not reached. Such successful coping behavior 
once again reflects the children’s greater familiarity with, and 
the effects of practice in, the new situation. It demonst-vates 
how vital the pre-school experience can be in terms of teaching 
successful coping behavior and giving the children an opportunity 
to learn what is expected of them. 

The finding relating to the "Mode of Communication" is a 
particularly striking one. Since verbal communication becomes 
so extremely important in the school situation, it is encourag- 
ing to note tlB increase in verbal v. non-verbal communication. 
However, it must be observed that even in Time II the child’s 
communication is only "verbal a bit more than non-verbal." This 
finding lends support to the growing body of literature, on 
which many Head Start Programs have been based, which suggests 
that the disadvantaged child simply has not had the opportunity 
to develop verbal skills commensurate with those of his middle 
class counterpart. The need for additional work in this area 
with the children who are still not at the level of verbal com- 
munication which is demanded of t.hem by the school situation, is 
apparent. 
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Tljft .fliidiiig which pertains to "Response to Failure" sug- 
that, at the end of program, the children are more likely 
to react with goal substitution and less likely to respond by 
withdrawal, aggression, or perseveration. This finding lends 
support to the finding on Part A of the schedule that there v/as 
a decrease in aggression and perseveration and an increase in 
appropriate modes of responses in a frustrating situation. Since 
frustration- tolerance is such an important factor in learning, 
this may be taken as a very positive result of the program. 

The increase in "Goal- directed Activity" supports the 
finding in Part A of the schedule which pertains to a decrease 
in non-purposive behavior. Once again, these findings strongly 
support the notion that these children will enter the school 
situation with a much clearer idea of what they can accomplish 
and how it can be done. 

The finding with respect to a significant increase in 
"Attention Span" is particularly important when viewed in terms 
of the requirements of a learning situation. As has been dis- 
cussed -in the literature the disadvantaged home is one which 
encourages inattention, since so little of what transpired is 
geared specifically to the child. Hence, it is one of the most 
important tasks of a pre-school program to successfully increase 
the child *s attention span. 

The finding v/ith respect to the "Investmerfc of Self in the 
Activity" and "The Creative Use of Materials" may be discussed 
together as they are quite re,lated. The significant 
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iuoi*eaf?e in both these variables suggests that the prpgram was 
successful in terms of familiarizing the child with a variety of 
play materials, and in thus stimulating his imagination and 
creativity. What emerges is a greater personal involvement witli 
each toy or activity. It is this greater involvement with the 
enviroiiment that can set the stage for effective learning. 

The finding pertaining to an increase in the "Constructive 
use of materials is not surprlsingo When children feel more suc- 
cessful and more able to cope with environmental objects, they 
are much less apt to see these objects as potentially frustrating, 
and much more apt to concentrate on their constructive manipula- 
tion and exploration. 

The decrease in "Attention- seeking Behavior" and the in- 
crease in autonomous behavior suggests a greater self-reliance, 
a greater capacity to act for oneself without the heavy reliance 
on external approval and evaluation, and a general growth in the 
direction of individuation and separation of the self from the 
environment . 

The findings discussed in relation to the observational 
data from Part B of the sche'iule strongly support the overall im- 
pression that this brief program did tend to increase t.he skills, 
self-esteem, autonomy, and coping mechanisms of the participants. 
The increase in these attributes should make the children con- 
siderably more capable of participating effectively and posi- 
tively in the school situatior^ if these changes are long-lasting. 
In a future study a follow-up set of obsevvations in the school 
setting would be invaluab.le in order to assess the duration and 




and extent of the changes initially observed. 



3 * Pro.lective Device ; 

All of the stories were coded and scored ’'blind, " so that 
the rater did not know which children were Head Start and vfhxch 
were control. Each story was scored for the quality of the in- 
teraction between the main characters mentioned, the degree of 
investment on the part of the main characters, in the activity, 
the affect with which the activity was invested, and the degree 

to vjhich it was constructive or destructive. 

Table 9 gives the results of the scoring for the Head 
Start and controls at the time of the first (Time I) and 
second (Time II) testings on whether the interaction vias posi- 
tive, negative or neutral. 



Table 9 * 



• scores for Head Start and control groups at 
Tl'and T2 on the quality of the Interaction. 



+ ■ ro iTotai<+ 1 - *0 xotai — _ 


^1 


36 


40 1 38 


ll 4 |28 I 


22 


59 i 1*9 

; 


■J -2 


. ■ 

! 25 


i 


94 ;30 


1 

32 ! 30 . 9.2 



It is interesting to note that at Ti the Chi-square dif- 
ferences betvreen Head Start and controls are significant at 
the .01 level, vrhereas at T2 these differences are not signi- 
ficant. This finding parallels the findings on the cognitive 
tests. It supports the notion that a short term program served 
only to advance the time schedule for cerhaiu changes, but that 
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as soon as other children have a similar opportunity they 



catch up. rather quickly. 

Moreover, there is no significant difference in the Head 
Start group at Ti and Ts, whereas there is a significant dif- 



ference in the control group at Ts- This further supports the 
notion that the first two months of school do not represent a 
’Must noticeable difference" for the Head Start children, whereas 



they do for the controls. 

It is <iuite Interesting to Inspect the data in Table 9 
rather carefully. It readily becomes apparent that at Tj the 
Head Start group manifested far more instances of negative inter 
action and fewer instances of "no Interaction th«n did the 
controls. These are the differences which disappeared after 
two months of school when the control children became more like 
the Head Start children and had more Instances of negative 
teraction and fewer instances of "no Interaction . 

Clinically, this finding is rather striking. It suggests 
tentatively that the initial experience of being in an organ- 
ized group setting has a civilizing effect on behavior. In 
other words, the Head Start children, who in the observatxon 
data, showed a change in the direction of less aggressiveness 
in overt behavior, also shew an increase in aggressiveness in 
their fantasy life. This suggests that hostile Impulses are, 
through this typ?' of experience, less likely to be acted upon 
and more likely to be represented in fantasy. In this manner 
they are more likely to be under the control of the ego. Had 



there been corrahoratory ohservationG of the controls^ we might 
well have seen a decrease in the aggressiveness of their overt 
behavior, with its concomitant increase in fantasy productions. 
Table 10 gives the results of the scoring for the Head 
Start and controls at the time of the first and second testing 
on the Degree of Investment the Activity Depicted, 



Table 10, " 1; scores for the Head Start and Control groups 

at Tt and T 2 on the Degree of Investment in the 
Activity, 



CONTROL 





n. 

+ 1 


- 1 


0 1 


Total ! 


+ ; 


- 


U ; 


Total ; 
* 




75 


39 1 

< 

1 

1 1 


0 

1 

1 

1 


114 i 
1 


55 ! 


54 


0 


109 ; 
10 ! 

f i 


•^2 


60 


34 


0 


94 


55 


37 


0 


1 

92 



Chi-Sq.uare analysis of the data in Table 10 shows that 
there is a significant difference [p *^2] in the degree of 
investment in tne activity between Head Start and controls at T^^, 
but that once again the difference no longer exists in T 2 » 

Similarly, there is no significant difference in the Head 
Start group between Time I and Time II, While the differences 
between Time I and Time II for the control group also are not 
statistically significant, inspection of the data shows that the 
change is in the predicted direction. The controls showed ini- 
tially a far greater n’omber of instances on which there was no 
investment” in the activity depicted, but after the two months 
in school they showed fev/er Jnstances of "xio investment,” 
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These findtogs support' all the other data which has sug- 
gested that the Head Start experience, in the short run, has 
profound impact, hut that it is not more effective than the 
first two months of school in this regard. Those children who 
have had the "shot to the arm>' of Head Start do not then change 

apprecia-bly during the first two months to school. 

The data are also interesting because it seems likely that 
the increased investment to a fantasised activity is rather 
similar to the increase to fantasy investment observed to 
actual play. It was observed that the Head Start children 
Shewed positive growth to the areas of "investment of self to 
activity" and to “creative use of materials on the observ 
tional schedule. The validity of these findings is given 
further credence by the present finding that there is a de- 
crease to solely descriptive statements about activities rather 
than the creative development of fantasy about them. Thus, not 
oniy are the children more likely to play creatively with a 
doll rather than just to pick her up, but also they are apt to 
be creative to their verbal fantasy about the doll. For ex- 
ample, they are more likely to say that: "The baby is going 

to sleep after her dinner" than they are merely to say; "The 

girl has a doll#** 

Table 11 gives the results of the scoring for the Head 
Start and control children at the time of the first and second 
testings regarding whether the activity is endowed with posi- 
tive, negative^ or no discernable affect# 



Table 11. 



scores for the Head Start and Control Groups at 
anri^on Ihe quality of affecb invested in the 

HEADSTART CPHTROL 

+ — ; — :r^, o » Total - i - , . iota.Lj_ 




+ 



45 : 35 j 114 ■ 30 



1 



i 18 I 94 ; 30 i 

t \ I 



27 ! 50 I 107 

] i 



32 



32 ! 



94 \ 



The findings on this dimension parallel the findings on 
the quality of interaction* This is not really surpxising > 
especially for four and five year olds, thjjilcing is invested 
with sufficient animism to lead:, one to expect that they »flU 
feel about objects much the same way they do about people. 

Thus 3 a five year old vjho describes a positive interaction w 
another child is as likely to. describe positive play with a 
truck* 

The Chi-square analysis shows a significant difference at 
the .05 level between Head Start and controls at T3^ but not at 
T2. Inspection of the data reveals that the Head Start children 
initially showed more instances of negative affect and fewer 
instances of no affect whereas at the time of retest there were 
no significant differences. 

The differences within each group betv/een Time I and Time 
II were not significant. The primary change in both groups as 
a result of two months of organized social and play experience 
seems to have been in the decrease of instances in which there 
was no affect whatever invested in the activity. This finding 



parallels the previous fJiifi'ing'which showed a decrease In the 
number of instances in which there was no investment in the 
activity. Clearly, once there is greater investment in an actx- 
vity, it is then more likely to be imbued with either positive 

or negative affect. 

Table 12 gives the results of the scoring for the Head 
3tart and controls, at the time of the first and second testings, 
on whether the activity engaged in is constructive, destructxve 

or neutral • 

Table 12. ^Scores f°^^^^%®®|^ruotive^and°ne^ 
of the Activity.^^^^^^^ 




The findings with regard to this dimension parallel all 
the other findings . The differences between Head Start and 
Controls at Ti are significant at the .01 level, but there is 
no significant difference after the controls also have been ex- 
posed to a social-play situation. The differences are chiefly 
in the direction of more destructive and constructive fantasy, 
and less neutral fantasy on the part of the controls at T^. 

This supports the notion that Initially exposure to the school- 
type setting increases investment in play and in play materials . 
Again, if the investment is increased, then the fantasies abou 
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the materials are less likely to "be neutral* 

The Head Start group shov/ed no significant change betv/een 
Time I and Time II, hut the change in the control group v/as sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. This change is primarily in the 
direction of decrease in the neutral instances discussed above. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS ; 

Consideration of the full evaluation of the Head Start 
program suggests that its short-term effect is very striking. 
Initially, the Head Start group did better than the controls on 
virtually all of the measures, and the Head Start children 
showed dramatic change as measured by the Observation Schedule. 
However, once the control group had attended two months of 
school their performance matched that of the Head Start child- 
ren with the exception of the Seguin Test performance. It seems 
that two months of the Head Start program, at least as it was 
conducted in these two centers, and two months of school are 
rather similar in their effect. In fact, the results shov/ 
rather dramatically V 7 hat children are like, on a variety of di- 
mensions, before and after their first two months exposure to an 
organized social-play situation. 

These findings are really not surprising. The first two 
months of this type of experience are so different from the 
child *s experiences in the home that they have a dramatic ef- 
fect on fantasy and on behavior. Both the school and the Head 
Start program, as it was conducted, are primarily organized 
nursery school play experiences and, as such, have a great deal 
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in common. 

It is possible that the first two months of school are so 
dramatic for children who previously have had no such experience 
that this was, in fact, the worst time for a re-comparison. 
Possibly, if- tested at the end of a year, the Head Start child- 
ren would show more consistent growth than the controls , as a 

function of the previous summer's experience. 

However, it certainly is possible that had we been able to 
conduct observations on both groups of children in the schools, 
the behavioral differences as measured by the observational 
schema would have been considerable. These behavioral differ 
ences, such as the increased attention span found among the 
Head Start group at the end of program, might act as inte 
ing variables in such a manner that, eventually, the Head Start 
Children would pull ahead . once again. For example, the teachers 
might find themmore attentive, less restless, and more coop 
tive and might, in the long range, thus be able to teach them 
more. As a matter of fact, these behavioral changes might con- 
stitute the most meaningful area of program impact. 

It is quite apparent that a number of important questions 

have been raised by this study, which can be answered only by 
furth«^r inve.stiga.tlon. These ares 

1. It would be is^)ortant to carry out observations in the 
school setting, to measure possible behavioral changes as 

discussed immediately above. 

2. It would be important to have ratings of all the children 



\ 
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completed by their teachers, as this may well be, in the 
long run, a most meaningful criterion of program impact. 

3. It would be important to do a year's end follow-up, in orde 
to ascertain whether an impact of Head Start is to be found 
after possible behavioral changes have had sufficient time 

In which to act as mediating variables. 

4. Since the Head Start programs under evaluation were not 
very different in content from a nursery school experience, 
it would be in5,ortant to study growth in children who were 
given a specific and concentrated cognitive enrichment p 
gram. Here the chief focus would be upon tasks of visual 
and auditory discrimination, vocabulary training, etc . 

5. Finally, it would be most important to determine whether a 
year of Head Start might not have longer- lasting results 
than did the very brief programs conducted the last summer. 



In conclusion, it seems that in terms both of the cogni- 
tive skills measured and the feelings about peers, authority 
figures and play materials, the eight week summer Head Start 
programs conducted by this agency did not have an impact greater 
than that of the first several weeks of school. As was pointed 
out, this is not surprising, in view of the very short time for 
which the children participated in the programs . Moreover, as 
also was pointed out, the statistical tests indicated that dif- 



ferences approached si^ificance in most oases, and thus give 
one some reason to speculate that an even slightly stronger 
"lnO'ectio:i” of the Head Shavh cn-rJcnlmti would have a significant 
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long- range impact. 

It was unfortunate that the observational procedures could 
not be implemented at the time of follow-up in uhe school 
setting. As it is, we have no way of knowing whether or not 
the behavioral change: found to occur during the course of pro- 
gram would also be found to differentiate between Head Start 
participants and non-participants after the beginning of school. 
As was suggested, changes in behavior, which might well be 
related highly to teachers' feelings about the children which 
might, in turn, be related to scholastic outcome, are particu- 
larly Important and should be the subject of much further study. 
This research was particularly encouraging in this regard, for 
it has demonstrated clearly that the interaction patterns and 
play behaviors of children such as these are amenable to objec- 
tive evaluation, which may pehaps facilitate further study. 

The same may be said for . this research as a whole. It was 
possible to develop of adapt, and to use, a number of tests 
which were sensitive to intra-child changes accompanying initial 
participation in organized social/educational activities. As a 
result, it has been possible to evaluate outcome, to speculate 
with some objective justification on the direction future pro- 
grams should take, and to present a seeming^-y valid methodology 
for possible future utilization. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY OBSERVATIONAL SCHEMA. 



1. Activity Level 



1 



Child always 
miite active 
(whether in one 



place .or covering 
space) • 



2 

Child generally 
active, though 
frequently still 



3 

Child generally 
inactive, though 
periodically 
active 



4 

Child typically 
inactive and 
rarely engages in 
active movement 



2. Gross vs- Fine >fovements. 

In the balance between large body movements (whether in one place or in locomotion 
whether total body or other large movements) and fine (small and careful) movemen w, 
the child's motor behaviors are: 



1 

Typically gross; 
rarely fine 



2 

Gross somewhat 
more than fine 



3 

■Fine scineidiat 
more th^an gross 



4 

Typically fine; 
rarely gross 



3« Awkwardness and grace 

The general smoothness and style of the 
always achieves what he sets out to do, 

1 2 
Typically awkward Generally un- 
distinguished, 
though occasion- 
ally awkward 

4, Mntnr Behavior and Tension Discharge 



child typically: 

1 2 ; 

Usually discharges Often discharges 

tension thru motor tension thru motor 

activity acti\dty 



child's movements, whether or not he 
is: 

3 

Generally un- Typically graceful 

distinguished , 
though occasion- 
ally graceful 



begun (delay required) , the 



Sometimes dis- Rarely discharges 

charges tension tension thru 

thru motor motor activity 

activity 



When the child cannot coit^jlete some behavior once 



5. Cooing: Success 

When a child does make active attempts at coping Cidth an activity or object) he. 



1 

Typically succeeds 
(age adequately) 



Generally succeeds 
(age adequately) 
but occasionally 
fails 



3 

Generally fails 
but occasionally 
succeeds (age 
adequately) 



4 

Typically fails 
(even considering 
age) 






A. \>, 
>> 



6. 



• Z ^ 

Relation to Animtfe and Inanimate Objects 

The intensity of the child's relation to animate objects as compared to inanimate 
objects is characteristically: 




1 

Much greater for 
animate objects 



.2 3 ^ 

A bit greater for A bit greater for Much greater for 

animate objects inanimate objects inanimate objects 



7# Appropriateness of the Child's Mode of Evoking Responses 

^When the child wants or needs some response (or a satisfactory substitute) from 
the leader* his atten^Dts to evoke it may be inappropriate in various ways — for 
exapple, so indirect as to be \inclear, so exaggerated as to produce leader's 
withdrawal. Or his attenpts may be appropriate. For this child, his atteppts 
to evoke a response are: 



1 

T^ically 

appropriate 



Generally 
appropriate, 
but occasion- 
ally inappropriate 



Generally 
inappropriate , 
but occasionally 
appropriate 



Typically 

Inappropriate 



8. Mode of the Child's Communication 



This may be verbal or non-verbal (emotion or affect expression of pre-verbal 
sounds*) (Note that this is independent of specificity of communication: 
verbal communication, for exaiiple, can be quite distorted, nebulous, and non- 
specific). The child's mode of communication is: 



Typical non- 
verbal 



9. Response to Success 

1 

VJhen the child 
succeeds, he typ- 
ically reacts by 
vjithdrawal, and/ 
or aggression 

10. Response to Failure 



When the child fails 
to initiate or com- 
plete what he wants, 
he typically reacts 
by withdrawal, 
aggression or 
perseveration 



Non-verbal a bit 
more than verbal 



Verbal a bit more 
than non-verbal 



k 

Typically 

verbal 



Generally reacts 
by withdrawal, and/ 
or aggression; but 
sometimes with 
positive affect 



Generally reacts 
with positive 
affect, but some- 
times negatively 



Typically reacts 
vriith positive 
affect 



Generally reacts by 
withdrawal, aggress- 
ion or perseveration 
but sometimes with 
goal substitution 



Generally reacts 
with goal sub- 
stitution, but 
sometimes by with- 
drawal, aggression 
or perseveration 



Typically reacts 
with goal sub- 
stitution 




Ij 






Gnal vs Random A ctivity 



1 

The child's act- 
ivity is typically 
random, rarely 
goal directed 



Attention Span 
1 

The child typically 
flits from one act- 
ivity to another 



2 

The child's act- 
ivity is generally 
random, but some- 
times goal 
directed 



2 

He generally flits, 
but sometimes shows 
lengthier involve- 
ment 



3 

The child's act- 
ivity is generally 
goal directed, but 
sometimes random 



3 

The child generally 
shows lengthier in- 
volvement, but some- 
times flits 



li- 

The child’s act- 
ivity is typically 
goal directed 



4 

The child typic- 
ally shows length- 
ier involvement 



Investment of Self in Activity 



1 

The child typically 
does not invest 
himself in the 
activity 



2 

The child sometimes 
invests himself in 
the activity 



3 

The child often :Ln- 
vests himself in 
the activity 



Creative Use of Instrument 



1 

The child typically 
does not use 
material creatively 



2 

The child sometimes 
uses material 
creatively 



3 

Txie child often 
uses material 
creatively 



4 

The child typic- 
ally invests a 
great deal of 
himself in the 
activity 

4 

The child typic- 
ally uses material 
creatively 



Constructive vs Destructive Play 



1 

The child typically 
is destrufitive in 
his use of material 



2 

The child is gener- 
ally destructive, 
but sometimes con- 
structive 



3 

The child is gener- 
ally constructive, 
but sometimes 
destructive 



4 

The child is typ 
ically construc- 
tive in his use 
of materials 



Attention Seeking Activity 



1 . 

What t^e child does 
is typically geared 
toward attracting 
attention 



2 

VJhat the child does 
is generally geared 
toward attracting 
attention, but is 
sometimes autono- 
mous 



What the child does 
is sometimes geared 
toward' attracting 
attention, but is 
generally autono- 
mous 



4 

What the child doe 
is typically 
autonomous 



Appropriateness of Chil d *s Mod e pf .jlyohiriL 



1 

Typically 

appropriate 



2 

Generally approp- 
riate, but occas- 
ionally inapprop- 
riate 



3 

Generally iriapprop- 
riate, but occas- 
ionally appropriate 



4 

Typically 

inappropriate 
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MftWTTAT. FOR USE OP OBSERVATIONAL SCHEMft 



ACTIOB 



sssBsi< “f fSSif 

of discussion or action around a topic. 



EXAMPLE: 



A boy approaches a group leader, com- 
plaining about the treatment 
at the hand of another child. The leader 
asks the boy to describe ^ 

then gives his opinion. The 
indicates his approval of the leader s 
suggestion, and walks off. 

This is scored as one action be- 
cause it is concerned with a 
central topic: The boy*s griev^ce 

It is considered that the boy ini- 
tiated the action, inasmuch as he 
brought the topic up . 

TERMINATION; The cessation of this specific interplan. Intro- 
■ ^ ~ duct ion of sl new topic . 

EXAMPLE: In the above example, the boy Indicated 
his approval and walked off. 

In this case the boy may be con- ^ 
sidered t# have terminated the ince 
action i Similarly, if the boy had 
stayed with the group leader but 
had changed the topic of conversa- 
tion, this also would be taken as 



ORIENTATION OF ACT; The goal to which uhe specific interaction is 
■ " addressed. 



EXTERNAL, MANIFEST GOAL ; 

EXAMPLE : (l) 
( 2 ) 



Some tangible object, «r some effec 
which is not primarily social, de- 
sired from the environment. 

A boy approaches the group leader 

asking for a ball. 

A boy approaches the group leader 
asking that he keep other children 
from picking on him. 

(1) is external and manifest because 
it deals with an object which is 

desired by the boy . . J , 

(2) is not to be coded as a social 



action because the primary purpose 
is not to initiate social intercourse 
but to effect a change of group act- 
ivity beneficial to the b#y being 
observed. 

SOCIAL: An act which is oriented to the end of obtain^ig 
social interaction. This effort may be directed 
to staffs peers .3 or others in the environment. 

EXAMPLE; A boy approached another boy, and asked 
him what he was doing. 

NON-PURPOSIVE: Random activity, not addressed to any apparent 

' goal . 

EXAMPLE: The boy squirmed and fidgeted when app* 

reached by the group leader. Although 
the group leader asked a number of ques- 
tions, the boy did not- reply but contin- 
ued squirming and fidgeting. 

EXPRESSION OP SELF-ESTEEM: The self-expressed evaluation of one's own 

’ capabilities, either current or potential, 

LACKING ; Se3.f -debasement, or total disregard of one's merits 

EXAMPLE; A boy stating that he just can't do any- 
thing right. 

REALISTIC: In proportion with one's attainments. 

EXAMPLE; A boy's pride in a task well conpleted. 

Ul^REALISTICALLY GREAT: Out of proportion with one's attain- 

ments or potential. 

EXAMPLE: A boy's stating that he knows more than 

the group leader. 

J^USTi^KpN: The blocking of, or interference with, an ongoing 

activity. 

SELF-IMPOSED; Not posed by the environment but a result 

of one's own actions. 

EXAMPLE; A boy with braces constantly trying to 
assert himself as leader #f violent 
activities . 

ENVIRONMENTALLY IMPOSED: Frustration not due to one's own 

actions . 

EXAI»iPLE: The whole group went on a walkj the 

orthopedically handicapped child was not 
able to participate. 



BEACTI6N TO FRUSTRATION: The affective state resulting from being 
thwarted. 

WITHDRAWAL: Physical or psychic r^val from the realm of 
conflict . 

EXAMPLE: A boy becomes frustrated during corapeti- 
tion, and walks away from the game. 

AGGRESSION: Attack upon another person, or any psychological 

equivalent of such attack, #r projection of felt 

agg'*ession. 

EXAMPIiE: Upon being left out of a game, a boy makes 
a nuTflber of aggressive allusions to an ^ 
unspecified other who ”has it in for him." 

GOAL SUBSTITUTION? The substitution of activities that c^ 

^ he carried out successfully for activities 

which are doomed to failure. 

EXAMPLE: An orthopedically handicapped child is ^ 
told that the. group is going to run road- 
races j he therefore interests another 
child in playing a passive game during 
the course of the road-running. 

/ 

EMOTION: The *.«af feet bound up in any action. (If the emotion is not 
' appropriate to the particular action, enter a 2 in the 

appropriate box rather than the usual check mark.) 

AMBIVALENT: Evidence of both positive and negative affect 

“ regarding the topic. 

EXAMPLE: An orthopedically handicapped child stated 

that he was completely normal. Just like 

anyone else; he then added that brthoped- 
ically handicapped children “make him sick 

POSITIVE: Overt positive affect bound up with the activity. 

EXAMPLE ; The boy was very happy with the decision. 

NEGATIVE; Marked negative affect bound up in the action. 

EXAMPLE: During the discussion, the boy began 
throwing rocks at the other children in 

the group. 

NO EMOTION; The absence of any discernible emotional reaction 

~ to the specific action. 



EXAMPLE: The hoy did not respond to the sugges- 
tion of the other hoys. 



GCAL: The end result sou^t, either explicitly or inplieitly, hy 

the action. 






t 



REACHED : The sought-after effect er object is attained. 

EXAMPLE: One hoy approached another seeking com- 
panionship. The other hoy included him 
in his ongoing activities. 

NOT REACHED: Cessation of the activity before the desired 

object or effect is obtained. 

EXAMPLE: The hoy saw that tie was getting nowhere, 
so walked off. 
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MANUAL FOR SCORING 
PROJECTIVE DEVICE 



QUALITY OF THE INTERACTION : 

When an interaction occurs it can be seen as positive, negative, or neutra} . 
EXAMPLES: 



Positive: “This boy is riding his bicycle. The other one asks 

him for a turn and he will get off and let him have it^ Score + 

Negative: “This boy pulls the other one. off the bike and takes it 

away - they fight.” Score - 

Neutral: “These are two boys with a bicycle - they have to go 

home.” Score 0 

DEGREE OF INVESTMENT IN T HE ACTIVITY ; 

When the figures are engaged in some activity, there can be a fantasy 
elaboration about the activity or there can be a simple description of the card. 

EXAMPLES : 

Investment: “The girl is playing with her doll - she is putting her 

to sleep and singing her a song.” Score + 

No Investment: ”The girl is holding a doll.” Score - 

THE QUALITY OF THE AFFECT INVESTED IN THE ACTIVIT Y; 

When the figures are engaged in an activity, the activity can be seen 
as pleasurable, unpleasurable, or neutral. 

EXAMPLES ; 



Pleasurable: “The teacher is reading them an exciting story ■* when 

she is finished they'll ask to hear it again." Score + 

Unpleasurable: “They are very bored by the story the teacher is 

reading ** they will get dressed and go home.” Score ** 

Neutral: “The teacher is reading to them." Score 0 

THE CONSTRUCTI VE vs , ..THjE.. DESTRUCTIVE QU ALITY O F THE ACTIVITY : 

When the figures are engaged in an activity, the activity can be of a 
constructive, destructive, or neutral i^ature. 

EXAMPLES : 

Constructive: “The boy is going to build a garage and put his truck 

in it.” Score + 

Destructive: “The boy wants another truck - he doesn't like this 
one - he will throw it on the floor and it will break." Score - 

Neutral; “The boy has a truck." Score 0 



m COULD USE 



your help: 
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YOU’VE PROBABL? HEARD ABOU^jC 
H E A‘ D S T 

I 

IT OrVES YOUR CHILDREN A CHANCE FO_i 

WE WANT TO MAKE THIS PROGRAM EVEN BETTER FOR 
TALK \^ITH YOUR CHILD - TO- FIND OUT WHEK 

/ 



WE STOPPED BY AND YOU WEREN’’_jt 



)LJIATI0N 



Fw T 

t ^OOD NURSE31Y SCHOOL t 

THIS FALL. TO DO THIS WE NEED TO 
J*HE STANDS - WHAT HE NEEDS. 



l(LE 



SO 



I 



(OVER) 



PIxEASE GALL US TO SET A TIME WE COULD 



GET TOGETHER WITH YOUR CHILD. PLEASE CALL 
TU 2-4000, EXTENSION 20. 



IF YOU KNOW ANYONE ELSE WITH 5 OR 6 YEAR _ 

OLDS, WOULD YOU PLEASE GIVE THEM OUR Nl^MBER. _ 

MANY THANKS v' - ' - 

P.S. WE*LL GLADLY PAY TO COVER YOUR 
EXPENSES FOR CARFARE,. ETC. 
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ERIC 



